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THE STETHESCOPE, A HELP TO DEAFNESS. 
INTERESTING and important as is the conside- 
ration of the Stethescope as a means of diagno- 
sis in diseases of the chest, &c. it is not our 
intention at this time to treat of it in that par- 
ticular. Its value in this respect is now genc- 
rally acknowledged, wherever the instrument 
itself is known, and this knowledge is daily ex- 
tending itself in all places, wherever the infor- 
mation of the physician keeps pace with the 
improvements of the age. We, therefore, re- 
fer the reader, on these points, first to the ela- 
borate account of the author himself, (M. La- 
ennec) his explanations of its nature, and di- 
rections for its application; and next to those 
notices of it which have at different times ap- 
peared, as well in Europe as in this country. 
There is one circumstance, however, con- 


-} nected with this instrument, which is not so 


generally known, at least in this country, and 
it is that to which we wish now to call atten- 
tion; and perhaps we cannot do better than 
communicate the way in which we first became 
acquainted with the fact. 

In walking one day through the Hospital, 
under the direction of Mr. Laennec, we were 
arrested by an interesting case of a young 
woman who had long been subject to Epilepsy, 
and who was paralytic toagreatdegree. There 
Was great irregularity at certain periods; and 
twas chiefly at those periods that she was 
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attacked with her fits. After the violence of 
the paroxysm was over, she was usually for 
some days deafand dumb—she was in this last 
state at the time of our visit. In vain did Mr. 
Laennec raise his voice and apply his mouth 
close to her ear: after listening apparently with 
great earnestness to the questions he pro- 
posed, she would sigh and shake her head to 
intimate that no sound communicated itself to 
her sensorium. When we were all fully sa- 
tisfied of this, he applied one end of the ste- 
thescope to his own trachea, and the other im- 
mediately over her ear, so that the orifice of the 
tube was directly over and continuous with the 
meatus auditorius externus, all nicely adjust- 
ed, and pressing equally on all sides: he then 
spoke in a natural and rather low, but distinct 
tone of voice, and she immediately, by her 
signs, signified that she heard. The next da 
it was more striking, as, although the deaf. 
ness continued, she was able, (rather indis- 
tinctly however) to answer the questions. The 
Doctor stated that he had experienced the 
same effects in several other cases, and that 
he could make the most deaf persons hear 


in this way. We have tried it in several cases * « 


in this city, and with the hke success. One 
old gentleman could hear with great difficulty 
with one ear, but no efforts of the voice or 
speaking trumpet could affect the other—he 
had not heard a word with it, he said, for 
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twenty years. We closed his best ear, ap- 
plied the cylinder, and he heard! He could 
scarcely believe hissenses. It may be inter- 
esting to know that a fenele voice was most 
distinct to him, and we believe it is generally 
the case. 

We intended to have made on this subject 
some farther remarks, but as this communica- 
tion has already exceeded our anticipated 
limits, we must, for the present at least, for- 
bear. Wehope our friends whio have an op- 

ortunity will try the experiment, and let us 

now the result. 


Alle iomrarace 


ANIMAL MAGNETISM. 


We have derived so much pleasure ourselves 
from a review of the history of Animal Magne- 
tism, that we are persuaded our readers will be 
interested with a slight notice of this amusing 
and singular subject. We are indebted for a 
principal part of our information to Sprenge/l’s 
History of Medicine, an interesting and valua- 
ble work, which we should like to see more 

enerally in the hands of our physicians than 
it is at present; and to the fifth and sixth vo- 
lumes of which we refer those who wish to 
pursue the subject more in detail. The idea, 
of the peculiar sensations produced by the ap- 
plication of the loadstone, and the salutary 
effects of this substance, being owing to a 
“‘ primitive magnetism of the human body, 
which may be excited into action without the 
assistance of an artificial magnet,” appears to 
have originated with Anthony Mesmer. A\l- 
though this physician of Vienna was the first to 
entertain these peculiar views of the subject, 
and may be considered the author of Animal 
Magnetism, we however find that as far back as 
the time of Paracelsus, the magnet was recom- 
mended asavery good external remedy. Some 
of the partisans of Paracelsus employed it both 
externally and internally, and we find the sub- 
ject particularly attended to, experiments 
made, and cures performed, by William Gil- 
bert, Talbor, Jean Jacques Wecker, Peter Borel- 
li, Fr. William Klaerich, Hollman, Kaestner, 
Christopher Weber, John Augustus Philip Ges- 
mer, De la Condamine, Glaubrecht, John Daniel 
Reichel, fc. The lively sensation, however, 
that was created by Mesmer’s cures, was more 
general in its infinence than that caused by 
others, and led to many and interesting re- 
searches; those of Jean Chr. Unzer were to a 
certain extent in favour of the new method, 
whilst those of J. 4. Heinsius were directly the 
reverse, or opposed to it. 

It was in 1773, that Anthony Mesmer com- 
menced his investigations and experiments 
with the artificial loadstone, as a means of cure 
in different nervous diseases. But already, 
even at this period, he began to accord to, or 
invest all mature with the magnetic power: 
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he regarded it as the cause of the general co. 
hesion of all bodies, and of the gravitation of 
the celestial bodies towards one another: he 
considered it as the bond of union between all 
terrestrial bodies, and particularly of that of 
man with the infinite masses which move in the 
incommensurable spaces of the heavens. Ac. 
cording to his opinion, the fluid which consti. 
tutes the substance of this power is the same 
as electricity: it is accumulated like this last, 
in the human body, and Mesmer pretended 
from that to be able to magnetise all that he 
touched in a certain way. He believed, even 
from that time, that he could, by his will alone, 
and without the least contact, produce in pa 
tients, effects perfectly similar to those de. 
termined by the artificial loadstone. 

He also thought he remarked, that the re. 
ceptivity for animal magnetism originates sole. 
ly with the disease, and disappears simultane. 
ously with it. He therefore sought to excite 
in the diseased microcosm, a flux and reflux 
analogous to those of the ocean, in order 
thereby to give rise to the salutary effects he 
desired to produce. 

It will be at once perceived that this theory 
differs in nothing from that laid down by the 
theosophists of the first ages of the christian 
era; but more especially those of the 17th, and 
amongst others, Robert Fludd, Sebastian 
Wirdig, Valentine Greatrake, Kenelm Digby, 
and William Maxwell. The enemies of ani- 
mal magnetism all reproached it with this 
want of novelty. 


( To be continued.) 
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PHRENOLOGY. 


A question on the subject of Phre- 
nology will be found in the first number 
of this paper—we confide in sume of our 
friends of the Phrenological Society to 
reply to it. In the mean time, a few 
hasty observations are here introduced, 
with the view of claiming some respect 
for opinions, which have the sanction of 
centuries in their favour. 


By this term may be understood the doc- 
trine of the respective location of the fa 
culties, &c., of the mind, in the brain. Al- 
though the opinion has been more fully ad 
vanced by Gall and others, within the compass 
of the last twenty years, it is by no means 
new, as some have imagined. Now, if we caf 
point out the antiquity of this doctrine, itis 
probable it may serve to moderate the sat 
casms that have been poured out upon it, too 
frequently, we will venture to affirm, by those 
who have never given it a moment of serious 
reflection; but who, concentrating within 
the little word Lgo, the wisdom of the world, 
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think they can overthrow by their simple dic- 
tum, that, which the more it is looked into, 
the more it is accredited. It will satisfy such 
persons, perhaps, to find Solomon’s assertion, 
“There is nothing new under the sun,” will 
even apply to our views of Phrenology. J. 
Heurnius,a medical writer of some note, in his 
work entitled, “ De morbis qui in singulis par- 
tibus humani capitis insidere consueverunt,” 
1594, Cap. 10, p. 100, speaking of phrenitis, and 
its various forms, adds, **Secundo differunt 

hrenitides, loco affecto: nam vel totum cere- 

rum, vel ejus pars occupata est. Si pars cere- 
bri, ea erit antica, postica, vel media.—Scio hic 
disputari, utrum principes facultates capitis, sedes 
in cerebro habeant varias, necne, &8c.”,—Hence 
we perceive from this, that it was then main- 
tained inthe schools. It is, however, so rea- 
sonable an opinion, that it will not be a sub- 
ject of wonder to many, that centuries before 
this, the same idcas found place; and that 
Galen, the most learned and illustrious physi- 
cian of his time, (between one and two hundred 
years of the Christian era) should promulgate 
similar sentiments. See first book of Pror- 
rhetics, aph. 27,—and in his fourth book, de 
locis affectis, he says, that when the brain is af- 
fected, apud anticos ventres suos laedi imagina- 
tionem: sin illi medios secum ventriculos trahant, 
pervertt et cogitationem. We also inquires 
elsewhere, why phrenitis has sucha variety of 
symptoms, and why, at one time, the imagina- 
tion, and at another, thought or memory, shall 
be defective. “Hoc evenit (says he) ex hu- 
moris raptu ab una in aliam cerebri partem; 
itaque hoc fieri ex variarum cerebri mansio- 
num irritatione, et alteratione pregrandi, unde 
successiva Opera gavrastixs, nyevovixs, 
HyneovevtTixe, te. facultatum apprehendendi, 
judicandi, et memorandi.’’—See Heurnius, Joc. 
cit,—Further on, we find, “ Si principes facul- 
tates que in cerebro habitant, varias mansi- 
ones occupant, igitur unus idemque homo po- 
terit ingeniosus esse, vique imaginandi ex- 
cellere, et etiam memorandi potentia alios 
anteire: at plerumque ingeniosi immemores 
sunt: quin non raro memoria validé exsplen- 
descente, torpescit imaginatio,” &c.—-We need 
not enlarge, our object being merely ‘to prove 
the present doctrine by no means to be a new 
thing. We see, however, from the last quoted 
sentence, that the idea of a due developement 
of the requisite organs had not occurred to the 
authors quoted.—-Nevertheless, we have now 
before us a Latin work still older than Heur- 
nius, printed in 1508—entitled “ Margarita 
Philosophica,”,—a kind of Encyclopedia, in 
twelve books of dialogues between a master 
and scholar, commencing with the rudiments 
of grammar, and going through the arts and 
sciences;—amongst other subjects, the mind 
is considered; and a curious engraving is 
given of the human head, on which are de- 
picted, according to the present plans, the Jo- 
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calities of several faculties, &c.—* Sensus - 
teriores (says the master) numero quinque 
sunt, viz. Sensus communis: Imaginativa: Es- 
timativa: Fantasia, que etiam imaginativa dici 
solet: et memorativa,” &c.—all which he lo- 
cates in three assumed ventricles. 


OD + Gee 


To the Editors of the Hsculapian Register. 


Among the questions proposed for discus- 
sion in your paper, is one of no small moment 
to mankind. I mean that which refers to any 
certain indication of death, short of putrefac- 
tion, by which the hazard of burying alive may 
be avoided. As this will prove of no common 
interest, I propose to give proofs of persons 
coming to life after burial—some of whom sur- 
vived many years: and I am led to this, because 
I have long thought our relations are hurried 
to the grave, on most occasions, with a haste 
at least indecent, if not dangerous. To check 
this is my present purpose. ) 

lf no one should take up the more direct an- 
swer to your question, I may hereafter venture 
upon it. | 

Is the contemplation of a deceased friend 
so very shocking that we must thrust him from 
our sight, before the marks of death are in any 
way obvious’ —On many occasions it seems 
but an apparent slumber, so little alteration is 
effected. Can we not advantageously trace in 
those remains, a faithful portrait of what we 
ourselves must shortly be?—The proper study 
of mankind is man, says Pope. But whether 
in life or death, he has not told us. If for the 
present state, such study is alone intended, 
perhaps the former is its proper page; but if 
eternity is had in view, we must believe the 
latter more effective. 

The celebrated Winslow, about eighty years 
ago, maintained a Theme, in which he asks if 
surgical experiments are more fitted than any 
others, to discover the least uncertain signs of 
dubious death;—he says he had repeatedly seen 
instances in which the marks of death are ex- 
tremely uncertain; and. produces several in- 
stances of persons who were thought dead, and 
as such buried, who, nevertheless, were found 
to have been alive—from this work, the fol- 
lowing facts, as most remarkable, are stated: 

John Duns, surnamed Scotus,* the Subtile 
Doctor, had the misfortune of being buried 
alive at Cologne; and when, after some time 
his tomb was opened, it was found that he had 
gnawed his arm. The same ie related of the 
emperor Zeno, whose reiterated cries were 
heard by those who watched him, from the 
bottom of the tomb. Lancisci, the celebrated 
physician of Pope Clement 11th., relates that 
at Rome he knew a person of distinction then 


* See something relative to this learned man 
in Grey’s notes to Hudibras, vol. 1, cant. I, 
verse 153. 
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alive, who was restored to animation whilst his 
funeral service was performing in the church. 

Zacchias, another celebrated Roman physi- 
cian, says, that in the hospital du 8. Esprit, a 
young man being attacked with the plague, 
fell into so complete a trance as to be thought 
quite dead. Whilst conveying his body with 
many others across the Tiber, he gave some 
signs of life; he was carried back to the hos- 
pital and recovered, Two days afterwards he 
fell into a similar trance, and was considered 
as certainly dead. He was placed with others 
for burial, but again recovered, and was living 
when Zacchias wrote. 

( To be continued _) 
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QUESTIONS, CONTINUED, 

In reply to queries addressed to us 
upon the subject, we inform our friends 
and readers in general, that it not onl 
enters into our plan, but we shall be hap- 
py to receive short histories of interest- 
ing cases, accounts of operations, and 
notices of any thing connected directl 
or remotely with the profession of medi- 
cine, or tending to advance the interests 
of science. We shall, therefore, feel 
obliged to those of our friends connected 
in any way with public institutions, who 
will communicate for the Register any 
occurrences which will interest its rea- 
ders. 

The Register will also be open to que- 
ries, facts, or even speculations, (if not 
too visionary or lengthy,) connected with 
the subjects of Natural History, Compa- 
rative Anatomy, Botany, Chemistry, 
Pharmacy, and all such collateral branch 
es. And, in particular, we shall always 
give a ready insertion to eaperiments 
connected with the interesting and curi- 
ous, but often intricate and mysterious, 
subject of Physiology. 

We trust, too, that those questions 
which will from time to time be found in 
our columns, will meet with due atten- 
tion, and receive a ready answer. “Won 
omnia possumus omnes;”’ and what one is 
ignorant of, or imperfectly acquainted 
with, may thus be supplied from the re- 
sources of another. Inquiry also will 
thus be awakened, and ingentity exer- 
cised, as well as information diffused. 

X. will perceive, that the above remarks 
render the exordium to his question un- 
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necessary, and we have therefore omitted 
it, and merely inserted the question it- 
self. Ep. 


7. Is there any rational or plausible explana- 
tion of the cause of Aumination in animals? 
What purpose does it answer, which could not 
be effected without it—Is it necessary to the 
animal—and what is known upon the subject. 

We would not be understood as doubting 
for a moment the utility and necessity of this 
process, or the perfection of wisdom displayed 
in all created nature, but we ask how far has 
mortal eye penetrated this mystery. Ki 

Messrs. Eprrorns,—As you propose making 
your Register a vehicle for questions of dif- 
ferent kinds, I take the liberty of submitting the 
following, to which I shall be happy to receive 
a satisfactory answer. It is not, to be sure, 
strictly medical, but you will perceive it has a 
bearing upon some of the organs or vehicles 
of medical information. 

8. What is a Journal? I ask, for I hear of 
daily, weekly, monthly, quarterly, aye, annual 
journals. Formerly, the word was restricted 
to the first, and gave an account of things that 
happened from day to day—a quotidian affair, 
—-a diary,—but modern improvement has won- 
derfully extended its signification, and conse- 
quently its sphere of utility. Now, gentle- 
men, I cannot agree with a fricnd of mine, who 
says, the proprietors, editors, &c., of these 
things are all Hibernians, and therefore, until 
some of your learned and ingenious corres- 
pondents will afford me a more rational ex- 
planation, I must conclude that custom, by its 
sanction and support, has triumphed over de- 
rivation. D. 

9. How much sleep is absolutely essential 
to a state of health? and can examples be ad- 
duced of excellent health, with but a very 
small proportion of sleep? 

10. Whether does fatigue of the mind or of 
the body require the greatest proportion of 
sleep to remove it? 

11. If six hours sleep is all that is absolutely 
requisite to health, what portion of a man’s 
life, who arrives to three score years and ten, 
is actually lost to him for ever. 

*,* A comparative estimate, in a tabular 
form, from one minute up to six hours, (we 
presume few lose more by extra sleep than six 
hours per day) would afford a striking answer 
to the above question; will some friend take 
this trouble off our hands? 

12. In looking over the first number of your 
Register, [ find that questions proposed will be 
admitted. I am induced, if the subject is with- 
in the bounds you have chosen, to request some 
short information respecting Vampyres. I have 
Jately read the poem by Lord Byron under this 


title, and have some curiosity to know what is 


the foundation of that work; and if the human 
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mind, amidst its numerous aberrations, has re- 
ally ever stumbled on so extraordinary a belief. 


a ee 


To the Editors of the Esculapian Register. 


GENTLEMEN,—The word Physician, in Eng- 
lish, is synonimous with that of Doctor in Me- 
dicine. How is it that the term is so very dif- 
ferently applied among the French, as to refer 
to a natural philosopher only? 

Having lately heard this question proposed, 

without a satisfactory reply to it, I was led to 
refiect on it; and although it may not be a 
complete exposition of the subject, I will 
nevertheless state my ideas, hoping they may 
lead to something more perfect, from some of 
your readers. : 
" Inthe course of my researches, I met with 
the following, under the head of * The charac- 
ter of aphysician.”’—*‘ Physician is a deriva- 
tive of the Greek word gucixes , which is in- 
terpreted, one that understandeth or search- 
eth out the cause of natural things, ora phi- 
losopher, a lover of learning and wisdom.— 
Again, if we consider the meaning of medicus, 
which is the common Latin word for a physi- 
cian, we find it comes from medeor, to heal, 
remedy, cure, help and succour. 

‘“‘ By the first derivation and name, we are 
directed to the means, and by the second, to 
the end of his profession. Therefore, no man 
can ever deserve the title of physician, but he 
who is both a philosopher or naturalist, and a 
healer. And, consequently, he ought not to be 
aman of pleasure, nor idle, much less ignorant; 
but a great reader, to know what has been for- 
merly done in such and such cases; a great 
observer of cases in his own time, an exquisite 
anatomist, a curious simpler, an industrious 
chymist, and well versed in the art of mixtures. 
In short, he ought to be a good philosopher, 
and of sound judgment, to compare thing's with 
things, and thence to draw rational infer- 
ences, to be applied to different constitutions 
and diseases.” 

I take the above to be a pretty fair state- 
ment of the difference of the two terms, and 
of the respective characters to which they are 
applied. If so, it must be admitted that the 
French are much more precise in their terms; 
—and that a reformation in this respect would 
be very proper in our language. Physique in 
French, means natural philosophy or physics; 
and by one word, implies what we employ 
two to explain. The medecin of the French, 
is our physician, which last is by no means ex- 
planatory of the fact; and although sanctioned 
by custom, it might not be improper to begin 
to call things by their right names. 


ee 


The custom of carrying the children on the 
back has been referred to, in order to explain 
the flat nose and swoln lips of the negro. In 


the violent motions required in their hard la- 
bour, as in beating or pounding millet, &c, the 
face of the young one is said to be constantly 
thumping against the back of the mother. 
This account is seriously quoted by Blumen- 
bach.—Lawrence’s Physiology. 


ac 


ON SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION. 


Account of a spontaneous Inflammation, which 
happened at Spalding, in Lincolnshire.* 

In the latter end of July, 1794, a bale of can- 
dle-wick yarn, made from hemp, in imitation 
of cotton yarn, was brought to Spalding, from 
Birmingham; it came by inland navigation to 
the Trent, was shipped at Gainsborough for 
Boston, and unloaded there into a Spalding 
lighter; so that it could not have been less than 
a month upon its passage. 

When examined, it was found to be so much 
soaked with oil, resembling in smell rape-oil, 
that, instead of 1201b. the net weight of the 
yarn, it weighed 150 lb. or thereabouts; but no 
probable guesst could be made of the time 
when the accident by which the oil had fallen 
upon it, happened. 

It was placed in a warehouse at Spalding, 
where it remained about three weeks; during 
the whole of which time, a journeyman of the 
shop it belonged to, and an apprentice, passed 
every night close to it in their way to bed, but 
they never observed any smell issuing from it, 
though they once, during the latter part of the 
time, assisted in removing it to some distance 
from the place in which it had stood. 

On Saturday, the 16th of August, the day 
after it had been removed, a smell of fire was 
observed in the house, but it does not seem 
probable that this smell issued from the bale, 
as the journeyman and apprentice passed it at 
night as usual, and on the next night also; 
when, on account of the day being Sunday, 
the warehouse had remained shut the whole 
day without any unusual smell being observed, 
though on Sunday night the journeyman acci- 
dentally stumbled upon it. 


* Repert. of Arts & Manufactures, vol. 3. p.19. 
{ This is, we believe, a word which the Eng- 
lish consider as characteristic of the American 
phraseology, and which has consequently been 
the subject of their ill-timed ridicule. They 
will, however, now scarcely dispute its pro- 
priety, since it is employed, not only by the 
above writer, but by one of their country- 
men, who is regarded amongst the chastest 
writers of their language; we mean the cele- 
brated Sir William Jones.—See Asiatic Re- 
searches, vol. 1. p. 4. It is to be hoped the 
English will, before many years, admit their 
language to be employed with as much pro- 
priety in America, as amongst themselves. 
Ep, 
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At three o’clock the next morning, however, 
both were awakened by a smoke of a very suf- 
focating smell; they immediately rose, and in- 
stantly saw, on opening the warehouse door, 
that the bale was on fire, and glowing; fortu- 
nately, the warehouse was above stairs, and 
the bale lay near the door by which the goods 
are taken in, so that it was easily thrust out 
into the street, where it instantly blazed with 
such fury as to damage the paint over the door 
of the house near which it lay; it would proba- 
bly have set fire to the wood-work, had not 
water been at hand, with which it was quench- 
ed, when four stone only of the yarn were 
consumed. 

Account of a Spontaneous Inflammation which 
happened in India; by \saac Humpuaiss, 
Esa.* 

On going into the arsenal a few mornings 
since, I found my friend Mr. Golding, the com- 
missary of stores, under the greatest uneasi- 
ness, in consequence of an accident which had 
happened the preceding night. A bottle of 
linseed-oil had been left on a table, close to 
which a chest stood which contained some 
coarse cotton cloth; in the course of the night 
the bottle of oil was thrown down, and broken 
on the chest, (by rats, most probably,) and 
part of the oil ran into the chest, and on the 
eloth. When the chest was opened in the morn- 
ing, the cloth was found in a very strong de- 
gree of heat, and partly reduced to tinder, 
and the wood of the box discoloured, as from 
burning. After a most minute examination, 
no appearance of any other inflammable sub- 
stance could be found, and how the cloth could 
have been reduced to the condition in which 
it was found, no one could even conjecture. 
The idea which occurred, and which made 
Mr. Golding so uneasy, was that of an attempt 
to burn the arsenal. Thus matters were when 
I joined him, and when he told me the story, 
and showed me the remainder of the cloth. 
It luckily happened that, in some chemical 
amusements, I had occasion to consult Hop- 
son’s Chemistry a very few days before, and 
met with a passage on this particular sub- 
ject, (p. 629,) which I read with a determina- 
tion to pursue the experiment at some future 
period, but had neglected to do so. The mo- 
ment I saw the cloth, the similarity of circum- 
stances struck me so forcibly, that I sent for 
the book and showed it to Mr. Golding, who 
agreed with me that it appeared sufficient to 
account for the accident; however, to convince 
ourselves, we took a piece of the same kind 
of cloth, wetted it with linseed-oil, and put it 
into a box, which was locked and carried to 
his quarters. In about three hours the box 
began to smoke, when, on opening it, the 
cloth was found exactly in the same condition 


* Repert. of Arts and Manuf. vol. 3. p. 21. 
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as that which had given us so much uneasiness 

in the morning; and, on opening the cloth and 

admitting the external air, it burst into fire, 

This was sufficiently convincing; however, to 

make it more certain, the experiment was 

three times tried, and with the same success, 
—— 


Op We are requested to ask whoever it 
may concern, by what authority the public 
stairs, running from Front to Water Street, 
are in several places shut up—and have been 
so for a great length of time.—It was very 
proper during the yellow fever; but what has 
called for its continuance? If this is not soon 
obviated, what is public property will probably 
soon be claimed as private. It is highly pro. 
bable that by some entering wedge like the 
present, the citizens have been deprived of 
that beautiful esplanade and fine prospect, 
which William Penn contemplated in the 
original plan of Philadelphia, by allowing of 
buildings on the West side of Front Street 
only;—and although the measure proposed 
some time ago by Mr. Beck, seems at pre- 
sent slumbering; we would hope that a plan 
adapted both to beautify and improve the 
city, may still be carried into operation with- 
in a few years. 


el Ear 


It was proposed, a short time since, in a com- 
pany where I was present, how it invariably 
happened that the public was always worse 
attended to than individuals; that is, the 
whole is worse off than the part. On proof 
being demanded, it was stated, as it respects 
many of our public squares, &c., that not one 
inch more is paved, than is strictly called for 
by law, and that although the buildings or rail- 
ings are carried many feet back, there is no- 
thing but dirt intervening, wet and disagreeable 
after rain, and usually cut up more or less, as 
play places for idle boys.— Washington Square 
was given in illustration, and Franklin Square 
and the Almshouse were said to answer the 
same description. In winter, it was said, these 
squares are never cleared of the snow which 
falls upon the paths, but the citizens walk in 
slush and wet, to the manifest peril of their 
health; and the wooden railings are allowed to 
be cut, to be disfigured with dirt and paint, &c. 
without any attempt to punish those who thus 
injure the public property, &c.—The public 
walks, as the State-house yard, are made places 
of mere disorderly amusement and idle resort; 
preventing their real intention, (that of afford- 
ing a pleasant walk for the inhabitants,) being 
carried into effect, and thus actually becoming 
nuisances to those who live in their vicinity. 
If these things are so, is there no restrictive 
power to prevent the evil; or must we still see 
those places thus misused, which all are in- 
terested in maintaining in that beauty, which 
has cost so much to create. Alpha. 
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iP At this season of the year, would it not 
be better to see the gutters running daily 
with fresh streams of water from our public 
and private hydrants, than to observe the 
green and dirty puddles, produced by stag- 
nant and putrefying remains of kitchens 
thrown into them. So slight is the descent 
of water in some places, that it requires every 
adventitious aid, to prevent putrefaction, now, 
when its occurrence is most to be dreaded. 

ee 
MEDICAL ETHICS. 

In the present number, we present to 
our readers the first of a series of extracts 
from the Medical Ethics of Dr. Percival. 
They will be found to be judicious, sound, 
and valuable suggestions, with respect 
to the conduct and duties of physicians 
in various particulars. ‘Their practical 
importance, if generally attended to, 
must be evident upon the slightest glance, 
and we feel that we are doing a service 
to all concerned, in rendering their dif- 
fusion more general. Ep. 

1—Physicians and Surgeons should minister 
to the sick, with due impressions of the im- 
portance of their office; reflecting that the 
ease, the health, and the lives of those com- 
mitted to their charge, depend on their skill, 
attention, and fidelity. They should study, 
also, in their deportment, so to unite tender- 
ness with steadiness, and condescension with au- 
thority, as to inspire the minds of their patients 
with gratitude, respect, and confidence. 

2-—Every case committed to the charge of 
a physician or surgeon, should be treated with 
attention, steadiness, and humanity: reasona- 
ble indulgence should be granted to the men- 
tal impecility and caprices of the sick. Se- 
erecy and delicacy, when required by peculi- 
ar circumstances, should be strietly observed; 
and the familiar and confidential intercourse to 
which the faculty are admitted in their pro- 
fessional visits, should be used with discre- 
tion, and with the most scrupulous regard to 
fidelity and henour. 

3.—-The strictest temperance should be 
deemed incumbent on the faculty; as the prac- 
tice both of physic and surgery at all times re- 
quires the exercise of a clear and vigorous un- 
derstanding: and on emergencies, for which 
no professional man should be unprepared, a 
steady hand, an acute eye, and an unclouded 
head may be essential to the well-being, and 
even to the life, of a fellow creature. Philip 
of Macedon, reposed with entire security on 
the vigilance and attention of his general, Par- 
menio. In his hours of mirth and conviviality, 
he was wont to say, “ Let us drink, my friends; 
we may do it with safety, for Parmenio never 
drinks!” The moral of this story is sufficient- 
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ly obvious, when applied to the faculty; but 
it should certainly be construed with great 
limitation by their patients. 

4,—A physician should not be forward to 
make gloomy prognostications; because they ' 
savour of empiricism, by magnifying the im- 
portance of his services in the treatment or 
cure of the disease. But he should not fail, 
on proper occasions, to give to the friends of 
the patient timely notice of danger, when it 
really occurs, and even to the patient himself, 
if absolutely necessary. ‘This office, however, 
is so peculiarly alarming, when executed by 
him, that it ought to be declined, whenever it 
can be assigned to any other person of suffi- 
cient judgment and delicacy. For the physi- 
cian should be the minister of hope and com- 
fort to the sick; that, by such cordials to the 
drooping spirit, he may smooth the bed of 
death, revive expiring life, and counteract the 
depressing influence of those maladies, which 
rob the philosopher of fortitude, and the Chris- 
tian of consolation. 


———— 


MEMORANDA. 

(CP In translating accounts of measurement, 
descriptions, &c. from the French, we sheuld 
bear in mind that the proportion of the French 
foot to the English is as 1.066 to 1.000. Lu- 
dicrous mistakes have happened, and false in- 
ferences drawn from inattention to this cir- 
cumstance. 

The Montreal Gazette contains an adver- 
tisement from the proprietors of the Water 
Works requesting those who have water con- 
duits in their houses to use the necessary pre- 
cautions to prevent them from freezing, “ and 
in particular, to be careful that horse dung be 
not put near the lead pipes, or even over that 
part of the ground where they are laid, as its ef- 
fects will immediately corrode and destroy 
them.”—From a Philadelphia paper of Now 
1818.—Qurrr—Js this a fuct? | 

A family in London was made very sick 
from eating confectionary coloured with ver- 
digris—sugar of lead, &c. for beauty and to 
facilitate sale. Too much of our own con- 
fectionary is the vilest trash, and unfit for any 
stomachs, especially of children. 

A species of Measles, unusually malignant, 
called the Black Measles, is now prevailing im 
New England. It has not been known for 40 
years.—(quErs? what are these?) 


A Deaf Men. 
Vertiginosus, inops, surdus, male gratus amicis, 
JVon campana sonans, tonitru non ab Jove missam, 
Quod mage mirandum, saltem si credere fas est, 
Vix clamosa suas mulier jam percutit aures. 
(A translation to the above is requested.) 
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A lad of 13 years of age, residing in West- 
chester county, New York, who was in the 
habit of chewing lead shot, swallowed some 
of the pieces, and was made seriously sick by 
the poison. Aftera severe sickness of four 
_ days, a physician was called to see him: and 

by the application of very active means for 
four days more, he succeeded in relieving 


The Boston Centinel contains a caution 
against using cheese covered with lead, whether 
red or white, as both are poisonous; and re- 
lates several instances where whole families 
were made severely sick by eating cheese 
overlaid with this poisonous substance. In 
one instance a dog which eat the rind was 
extremely convulsed, and in a day or two 
died. Physicians have pronounced it dan- 
gerous.—(Something similar is noticed in the 
Democratic Press, of the 21st inst., as occur- 
ring in Frankfort. 

Deaths in V. York for the week ending June 
19th, 63—Consumption 13.—Dropsy of the 
head 6.—Croup 5.—Small Pox—11. 

In Baltimore, 13 deaths occurred during the 
week ending June 15th. 

Doctor John Edwards Holbrook was on the 


14th inst. appointed Professor of Anatomy in: 


the Medical School of S. Carolina. 

1500 Cases of small pox occurred in Vew 
York: during the last year. 

650 Persons were vaccinated in Providence 
at the town’s expense: and about 100 were 
vaccinated gratuitously by Dr. Fuller. 

The Quarantine regulations in the harbour 
of Charleston were to go into operation June 
14th. 

Mr. Abraham, of England, extracts particles 
of iron and steel from the eyes of those work- 
ing in dry grinding, by the application of a 
fine, but powerful magnet. 

The Quinsy, in its most malignant form, has 
lately appeared in the vicinity of Staunton, 
(Va.) Several children have died of it, three 
in one family. Ht is at present confined toa 
small district. 

4 ———_——— 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We have received two or three communica- 
tions in answer to the one in our first Number, 
relating to Hogs. They all came to hand af- 
ter the matter for the present Number was ar- 
ranged.—As they are chiefly of the same 
character, it will only be necessary to select 
one of them, which we shall do for our next. 

It is requested that any communications for 
the Register may be handed to us by Saturday 
evening of each week, as the paper is made 
up on the Monday following. 

*,.* In the report of diseases entered at the 
Philadelphia Dispensary, in the last Number 
of the Register, under the head of Paralysis, 
the figure 9 should be 2. 
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WEATHER, 

An unusual quantity of rain appears to 
have fallen in all parts of the U. S&S. this 
spring, accompanied, in many places, with 
storms, hurricanes, hail, &c. 

Heat very great in Boston, New-York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Richmond, Charles. 
ton, and generally throughout the Union about 
the 5th and 6th of June. Almost immediate. 
ly followed by cool, rainy weather. At Rich. 
mond, June 8th. inthe morning, thermometer 
93° in shade; in afternoon violent thundergust, 
hail of an enormous size, &c. 

At Montreal, June 9, heat very oppressive. 

A few days since, frost appeared in the vi- 
cinity of Poughkeepsie New-York. 

State of the Thermometer at New-York,— 
2P.M. June, 13, 59°.—14, 66°.—15, 68°.— 
16, 70°.—17, 67°.—18, 73°.—19, 76°. 

At Chester (N. H.) June 15, there was a 
pretty severe frost. 

——i 


RAIN, 


Amount monthly (in inches and hundredths) 





























from January 1820, to December, 1823. By 
the Board of Health, Philadelphia. 
1820 | 1821 1822 1823 
January ) 1 1.74 | 2.67 
February 4.15} 3.40 none 
March 15.35 60} 1.91 5.07 
April 2.40} 2.89 1.94 
May 5.37, 1.96 2.89 
June 1.20} 2.26 94 1.15 
July 4.92} 2.03} 6.36 5.53 
August 1.98) 4.04 69 3.62 
September 1.56, 5.95} 6.24 3.23 
October 11.37] 3.21} 1.60 2.12 
November 3.03} 4. 4.84 2.08 
December 1.61; 263} 1.35 7.03 
41.2 | 33.4 | 33.92 | 37.33 


* .* Notice.—I1 is intended to devote the last 
page of each paper to advertisements of Medi- 
cal books, either printed or in the press;—and 
also, any connected with the business of the 
Druggist and Apothecary. A box for commu- 
nications, addressed to the editors of the s- 


culapian Register, will be kept at Mr. Desil-: 


ver’s store, No. 110, Walnut-street, 
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